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THAT NEXT BIG WAR: 
THE CARDS “STACKED” 


Conscripticn of Thought, Military Tech- 
nique, Means of Prevention 
Discussed by Authority 


The symposium at the new Lecture Hall 
at Harvard held Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 18th under the auspices of the Har- 
vard branch of the Gamma Alpha, a na- 
tional scientific society, suggested to the 
mind of a deeply interested audience the 
possibility that the war to end all wars 
has by no means been fought yet. The 
symposium, presided over by Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard, 
discussed “The Next War” from three 
points of view: “The Science of War,” 
“Conscription of Thought in War,” and 
“The Stacking of the Cards.” 


Death Rays? 


The discussion was launched by Dr. Nor- 
ris F. Hall, professor of Chemistry at 
Harvard, who as as Captain in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service with the A. E. F. 
during the world war, was able to amass 
much practical information concerning the 
scientific prosecution of war. In deliver- 
ing his talk on “‘The Science of War,” Dr. 
Hall laid strong emphasis on the impor- 
tance of chemistry in “The Next War.” 
Those who expected him to stress the impor- 
tance of the famous “death-ray” were dis- 
appointed for Dr. Hall said that gas and 
smoke will predominate as the most spec- 
tacular side of chemistry in the next war, 
and that the airplane and the tank will be 
the major forces of destruction. 


Thought or Propaganda? 


Following Dr. Hall came Professor 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., member of the fac- 
ulty of the University Law School. He is 
the author of several books, one of which 
is “Freedom of Speech,” and was one of 
the twelve lawyers reporting on the illegal 
activities of the Department of Justice in 
1920. Speaking on “Conscription of 
Thought in War,” Professor Chafee de- 
plored the extent to which freedom of 
speech was curtailed during the feverish 
days of the Great War. It was the speak- 
er’s conviction that “the real value of free- 
dom of speech is not to the minority that 
wants to talk, but to the majority that 
wants to listen. Therefore those of us who 
value the preservation of an intelligent 
public opinion must bend every effort to 
the end that there shall be no next war.” 


‘Our Responsibility’ 


Professor Manley O. Hudson, Bemis pro- 
fessor of International Law in the Law 
School, taking as his subject “The Stack- 
ing of the Cards,” declared the League of 
Nations was the most powerful weapon 
against the next war and strongly urged 
America to support the League, concluding 
that “those of us who live in America have 
our responsibility too. Shall we live up to 
it or shall we help bring on the next war?” 


Democracy’s Trousers 


Give a child a lollypop and he thinks he 
wields a sceptre. Give a man a pair of 
knickers and he rises above the common 
folk, into a realm of princes and privilege. 
Such is the opinion of Prof. Charles Gray 
Shaw. The lollypop illustration is ours but 
the knickers are the professor’s. If he had 
his way, he would cut short the life of 
those abbreviated pantaloons. It is the 
professor’s belief that knickerbockers and 
democracy don’t team together. “AIl who 
appear in short breeches tend to create the 
impression that they prefer an aristocratic, 
privileged form of government.” With ruth- 
less logic the professor pursues his ar- 
gument: 

“The garb shows what the man is and 
what he intends to do. When he wore 
armor he meant to fight. If he wears a 
soldier’s uniform, he is a soldier. When 
he dons overalls he is ready for dirty work. 
If he appear in a sack suit, he means busi- 
ness. But when he appears in abbreviated 
breeches it is evident that he means to play 
or pose. 

“Abbreviated breeches are in order on 
the baseball diamond, on the golf links and 
along mountain trails. But one does not 
see Babe Ruth or Walter Hagen always 
wearing the togs they use at baseball or 
golf. It is only the effete, but not always 
effective golfer, who likes to look like a 
boy scout.” 


HYMNS, & HYMNS, & OTHER 
HYMNS AGAIN, WIN PRIZES 


Better Carrying Power, ‘‘Modern’’ 
Tunes, More Genuine Sentiment 
Desired at Several Schools 


After a sseason’s bleacher practice in 
singing the old Alma Mater several student 
bodies seem to be ready for a new one, and 
a full-fledged hymn-writing season has 
opened, with prizes and all the other ap- 
purtenances. Reports have already ap- 
peared from New York University, from 
the University of Nevada, Oberlin College, 
Boston University, Northeastern Tech 
(Mass.) 

q At NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, one 
William Thomas, sophomore, allows him- 
self a few thoughts every evening as to 
how one could spend a hundred dollars— 
if one were sure of having it. His song, 
beginning “When the red men owed the 
island of Manhattan long ago,” is getting 
further consideration for the glee club 
prize. 

q At the UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
two songs have been in existence for some 
time: one, the official one, “U. of N. So 
Gay,” and the other “Nevada, My Nevada.” 
The second seems about to overtake the 
present leader, as being altogether more 
dignified, individual, prayerful, impressive. 
The less favored one is “half song, half 
bleacher” or “toast.” 

q At OBERLIN, after years of trying 
to make the Alma Mater carry across the 
field despite its cellar notes, the student 
body gives up, decides it is out of date. On 


YALE GETS $1,000,000 
THEATRE AND BAKER 


New Graduate Department Benefits 
Undergrads; Professor Stinted 
at Harvard Will Direct 


Professor George Pierce Baker, “prophet 
without honor in his own country” (see 
New ‘Student, Oct. 11) Harvard’s dramatic 
Workshop Wizard, is preparing to depart 
for the promised land: Yale. 

A gift of $1,000,000 by Edward S. Hark- 
ness, plural railroad director,* will supply 
Yale with a Department of Dramatic Art 
in the Fine Arts school, of proportions 
magnificent enough to supply the vigorous 
and creative Professor of the “47 Work- 
shop” with all the tools which “niggardly” 
and “Scroogelike’** Harvard has been 
denying him (a Harvard graduate) during 
his thirty-six years of service there. 

Yale’s new theatre will house not only 
the plays Professor Baker produces with 
his young professionals, but also those of 
the undergraduate “Dramat” or Dramatic 
Association, one of the most promising in 
the country, under the direction of E. M. 
Wooiley. : 

The actual gift of the million puts Yale 
in a much better position than Princeton, 
whose Triangle Club made announcements 
of a $400,000 theatre there last spring (see 
New Student, May 24). Recent inquiries 
by The New Student disclosed that Prince- 
ton’s theatre cannot yet be said to be more 
than hypothetical. 


* New York Central; Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, and others. 


** A sorry comfort can be drawn from 
the transfer by the Harvard Crimson, 
whose adjectives these are. A month ago 
the “Crime,” as this paper is called in the 
“Yard,” lashed the Harvard administration 
furiously in an indignant campaign, be- 
cause of the long neglect of Professor 
Baker. It is prophesied, Cassandra-like, 
that Harvard was in danger of losing the 
great trainer of theatrical genius. 


January 15, someone will win $20 for an 
Alma Mater; some other ones $20 for a 
“general Oberlin song;” yet others $5 or 
$10 for new songs to existing good tunes. 
@ NORTHEASTERN musical clubs offer 
$5 and $10. 

@ BOSTON UNIVERSITY meanwhile 
begins preparation of a Song Book to con- 
tain “over 200 popular songs and cheers 
known the country over.” Section one: 
the Boston University section, 30 new 
songs and cheers besides the old ones. 
Section 2: 100 familiar songs “the out- 
standing ones in their class.” Section 3: 
religious songs; 4. songs of all nations, 
besides their national anthems. 

Meanwhile Beloit, Ripon, Lawrence, Grin- 
nell, Northwestern University, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois prepare for the Mid-West Glee 
Club contest to be held at an unannounced 
date in January in Orchestra Hall, Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


LITERARY 


Perennial Problem 


Fearful lest the morals of Harvard stu- 
ents be impaired by the reading of salaci- 
ous literature, Mr. William C. Lane of the 
class of ’87, librarian of the University, 
has found it necessary to render all por- 
nographic books inaccessible to the student. 
The method employed at the University 
library has been to put such questionable 
books under lock and key. This attempt to 
immunize the student’s mind against the 
gross influence of lewd literature has re- 
sulted in putting under lock and key the 
works of many world-famous authors. 


Boccaccio and Ellis Banned 


Replying to the Harvard Advocate’s de- 
nunciation of the “burocracy” that would 
taboo such authors as Boccaccio and Have- 
lock Ellis, the librarian, Mr. William C. 
Lane, said that “the library has no inter- 
est in providing for the man with a keen 
pornographic scent but does wish to give 
the genuine student all that he asks for.” 
Furthermore Mr. Lane believed that the 
ban on pornographic books was a necessary 
safeguard against the type of student who, 
being ashamed to read such books in pub- 
lic, very often stole them in order to read 
the “dubious” passages in secret. 


Mig Leaves 

The Advocate, Harvard’s literary jour- 
nal, is not alone in its opposition to this 
policy of censorship. The Harvard Crim- 
son, espousing no “grandmotherly” super- 
vision of student’s morals, says of Mr. 
Lane’s right “to deck Boccaccio and Ellis 
in fig leaves” that the question involved is 
one of intellectual freedom and concludes 
“The undergraduate is well-poised: he will 
not be unbalanced by reading about a few 
doubtful subjects always in common talk. 
And openness of approach to written 
knowledge of esoteric subjects will go far 
to dissipate the halo of naughtiness which 
clings about the prurient taboo.” 


Students Freer in France 


E. L. Reiche, French instructor at Har- 
vard, commenting on the editorial in The 
Advocate, stated that the notion of putting 
books under lock and key in the Widener 
“Snferno” is one of those “preposterous 
things that make Harvard more like a 
preparatory school than a university.” In 
this opinion, French students were allowed 
greater latitude in their reading than 
American students. 
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EDUCATION 


Northwestern Profs’ 
Hopes 


Courses in real estate, football, coaching, 
stamp-licking and laundry work have not 
dampened the liberal’s ardor for a Liberal 
College. Every college student hugs closely 
to his breast his vision of an ideal college. 
The football star dreams of an ideal college 
in terms of football. He would have a place- 
ment kick not only count three points, but 
at least fifteen points toward credit for 
graduate work. The track runner, the dum- 
bell lifter, the poetry fan, all would crush 
this sorry scheme of collegiate things, and 
mould it nearer to their heart’s desire. And 
so Professors at Northwestern University 
have set forth their vision of a college—a 
liberal college that will deepen the student’s 
sense of reality and by the proper discipline 
break down the barriers of racial misunder- 
standing. A college that will destroy pro- 
vincialism in thought and make for an en- 
largement of vision, so that events, things, 
people, movements, books, will receive from 
the student an intelligent appraisal. 

Such are but the trends of the ideals and 
aims of the College of Liberal Arts which 
have been adopted by the Northwestern 
University chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. It also 
visions a liberal college that shall open for 
the student the flood-gates of many cul- 
tures, so that his mind may be quickened 
and freshened with the swift current of 
other minds and manners. 

The Liberal College has set forth in the 
Bulletin of the Association certain aims, 
which it hopes will rouse the student to 
this wider and deeper intellectual aware- 
ness: 

“1. To cultivate in men a respect for 
the things of the mind and inspire them 
with a desire to know, with and eager and 
intelligent curiosity which will act as a 
stimulus to an increasingly broad and vital 
intellectual life. 

“2. To familiarize them with the chief 
instruments and methods of effective in- 
tellectual work. 

“3. To enable them to lay a broad and 
solid foundation of organized and connected 
knowledge of the physical world in which 
they live and of man — his nature and be- 
havior as an individual and his relations 
and activities in society; the forces by which 
his existence and progress are conditioned; 
the institutions he has developed; the great 
ideas that have moulded his thought; his 
most significant traditions and achieve- 
ments; his noblest creations in art and li- 
terature. 

“4. To urge them to the attainment of a 
scientific attitude of mind, the habit of 
formulating judgment only after a critical 
and methodical scrutinity of the facts. 

“5. To aid them to acquire some measure 
of taste, which will manifest itself both in 
a generous-minded response to what is fit 
and appropriate—a developing power of ap- 
preciating beauty and excellence in litera- 
ture, art and life—and in a discriminating 
exercise of the various modes of self-ex- 
pression. 

“6. To inspire them with a desire to ren- 
der effective, intelligent, and disinterested 
service to society.” 


WIND-MILL 


Cross-Word Puzzle English 


While Americans have been trained in 
the last year or two to speak cross-word 
puzzle English, the Japanese _ student 
comes by it naturally. Mr. E. V. Gatenby, 
a teacher of English in Japan, recounts in 
T. P’s Weekly, an English publication, 
some of his linguistic delights and diffi- 
culties. Japanese students have a decided 
knack for memorizing the English diction- 
ary, and have a greater knack for speak- 
ing modern English incorrectly. On one 
occasion, Mr. Gatenby asked or a prose 
paraphrase of Tennyson’s “Break, Break, 
Break.” From the replies that came in 
he has pieced together this version which, 
it is only fair to say, is a combination of 
mistakes of various pupils. Now then 
readers, put your moderns. aside, E. E. 
Cummings, Bodenheim, Wallace Stevens, 
Alfred Kreymborg, etc. and take up an 
old copy of Tennyson; turn to “Break, 
Break, Break,’ and listen to the cross- 
word puzzle paraphrase as rendered by a 
symposium of Japanese students. 

Rupture, rupture, rupture, on your 
stones of low temperatures, colored like 
ashes, I say, sea! I wish to vomit out all 
thoughts which come up to me. How hap- 
py it is for the boy supported by the man 
who lives by fishing—the piscatory child 
shrieking with his sister at play! Ah well, 
the navigator’s youth sings in his boat on 
the inlet. The dignified vessels advance 
to their paradisiacal destination beneath 
the eminence less than a mountain! How 
I long for the touch of a dead man’s hand 
—the hand that vanished when I touched 
it—and the narrow passage of water of 
a voice that is quiet. Spray, spray, be- 
come discontinuous at the lowest point of 
your cliffs, O Ocean! But the tender grass 
which grows at the seashore is withered, 
so the grass never grows at the seashore.” 


Here are the replies in English of various 
pupils to questions asked in English:— 

Q. What do you light a cigarette with? 

A. (1) Yes, I like it very much. (2) 
With hand. 

Q. What is the last letter of the English 
alphabet? 

A. (1) Yours truly. (2) Yours faith- 
fully. (3) Zoological Garends. 

Q. Why do we use mosquito nets? 

A. (1) To catch a bird. (2) It is used to 
protect the mosquito. 

Q. What is an alarm-clock? 

A. (1) Arm clock is tied by the arm. 
(2) If you put it at 6.50 to berst, it will 
be berst. 

Q. Is lead very hard, or is it compara- 
tively soft? 

A. The legs are comparatively soft. 

Q. What metre is Tennyson’s “Ulysses” 
written in? 

A. (1) In diameter. (2) Thermometer. 
(3) It is written in meterphor. 


SEASICKNESS 


Or, indeed, any other sickness is the in- 
articulate expression of the pain we feel 
on seeing a proselyte escape us just as we 
were on the point of converting it. 

— Samuel Butler 
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Page Georgie Babbitt? 


The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has announced that thirty-three 
colleges and universities have elevated the 
subject of Real Estate to the honorable 
position of a curriculum subject. While 
Real Estate will be taught from the ground 
up, it does not necessarily follow that it 
is a ‘back to the land movement.’ The in- 
terest in real estate as a profession is 
growing so rapidly that it was found nec- 
essary to offer courses wherever facilities 
to do so were at hand. The Association 
reports that courses in real estate practice 
are béing offered in 215 cities. 

The course has found many adherents in 
some of the larger universities. 

The University of Michigan this fall has 
established a two-year course in realty 
management that carries with it a master’s 
degree in business administration. At 
Northwestern University, the activities in 
this direction have been heightened so that 
they have day and night shifts in real 
estate courses. And so that the real estate 
grasshopper shall not dance the fine warm 
days away in idleness, the university has 
also established for him an eight-weeks’ 
summer course in larid economics. At the 
University of Southern California, as many 
as eight hundred students have enrolled in 
the real estate extension courses. 


Pei ZeEsS 


A prize of $150 is offered by The Arts 
to the Dartmouth undergraduate who sub- 
mits to them the best poem in a compe- 
tition which will run until January 25, 
1925. The poems will be judged by a com- 
mittee of five seniors, who have been ap- 
pointed by The Arts board of governors. 
The judges will be assisted by a faculty 
advisory committee consisting of Prof. D. 
Lambuth, Prof. L. D. Pearson and Mr. 
McDuffee, who are all members of the 
English Department. 

At the end of the competition The Arts 
plans to publish an anthology of under- 
graduate poems which will be taken from 
those submitted to the competition. It is 
hoped by this means to bring to light 
much good undergraduate verse which has 
not appeared in a college publication al- 
though poems previously published by men 
still in college will be accepted. 

A poem in order to be eligible for en- 
trance in the competition must meet the 
following requirements: 

1—It must be at least of sonnet length. 

2—It must be original. 

8—It may be written in either free or 
conventional verse. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


It would be one of those pleasant ironies, 
if a student whose modest means forced 
him to wear the Moe Levy “take-me-away- 
for-$19 suit,” were to win the $5000 eco- 
nomic prize offered by Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, elegant clothiers. Yet there is a 
chance for some such poor student to leap 
out of the Moe Levy trousers into the more 
elegant habiliments, manufactured or 
rather created by Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 
For the latter are offering $5000 for the 
best original treatise on the “Theory of 
Wages.” 

The contest is open to all students and 
faculty members. Foreign economists may 


also submit manuscripts if they are written 
in English. Copies of the winning treatise 
will be published in the form of books and 
distributed among the libraries and econo- 
mists of the United States. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Burr Scholarship of Harvard, given 
to the student who best combines excel- 
lence of character, athletic ability, leader- 
ship and scholarship, was awarded to 
Henry Traugott Dunker ’25, of Davenport, 
Iowa. The scholarship was established in 
honor of Francis H. Burr ’09 and is of- 
fered to the student who achieves as nearly 
as possible those qualities that distin- 
guished Burr as a gifted student, an en- 
nobling character, a well-rounded athlete 
and a leader of men. 

Dunker, who entered Harvard from 
Phillips Exeter Academy in the fall of 
1921, made his athletic personality felt at 
Harvard right from the start. He became 
a member of the Freshman football team 
and captained the Freshman track team. 
For three years he has been a regular 
guard on the football team. 


His scholastic achievements have not 
been eclipsed by athletics as is evidenced 
by the fact that in all his college studies, 
Dunker has received only one grade lower 
than “A,” that being a “B.” He received 
“A’s’” in six full courses and in eleven half 
courses. Not only was he one of the first 
eight men in his class to be elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in his junior year, but he also 
held an honorary John Harvard Scholar- 
ship last year, an honor bestowed on him 
for work of “very high academic dis- 
tinction.” 


At London 


“London accepts certificates of matricu- 
lation of colonial Universities and (pro- 
vided they indicate a standard prima facie 
involving an education equivalent in the 
student’s own country to that required in 
England for matriculation in London) 
Indian or foreign certificates as grounds 
for exemption from the ordinary Matricu- 
lation Examination of students of not less 
than 19 years of age, but requires all 
candidates so exempted, except those who 
have passed under prescribed conditions the 
Matriculation Examination of Adelaide, 
Melbourne, or West Australia, to undergo 
in London a shorter form of this exam- 
ination under Statute 116. London also 
arranges for the holding of its own ordi- 
nary Matriculation Examination in the 
Colonies and self-governing Dominions up- 
on the application of the local Govern- 
ments.” 


At Mexico City 


The National University of Mexico, 
which since 1921 has maintained a sum- 
mer school for students and teachers of 
the United States, announces that pros- 
pects are most favorable next summer. 
Since the first session of the summer 
school was held, nearly every American 
college and university of importance has 
been represented among the matriculants. 

The faculty of the 1925 summer school 
will be composed of professors of the Na- 
tional University, together with several 
prominent educators from the United 
States. Most of the courses will be con- 


ducted in Spanish, thus being of inestim- 
able value to students and teachers of this 
language; however, a number of general 
culture courses will be offered in English 
for the benefit of students having no know- 
ledge of Spanish. 

Mexico City is cooler than Denver during 
summer months, thus being an ideal place 
for study. The many sight-seeing trips 
to be offered under University supervision 
will include visits to world-famed archaeo- 
logical ruins, pyramids that rival those of 
Egypt in size and interest, and to many 
other places of archaeological, historical or 
scenic interest. 

The National University is taking a 
leading role in the work that is being done 
to promote a mutual feeling of good will 
among the intellectual classes of Mexico 
and the United States, and it is through 
the medium of the summer school that this 
work is most effectual being carried for- 
ward. Complete information regarding the 
1925 summer school may be obtained by 
addressing Sr. Manuel Romero de Terreros, 
secretary of the Summer School, Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Mexico, Mexico, D. F. 


| Rag 8 Fa Wah 


Questionnaires, designed to show the atti- 
tude of the student toward war, were passed 
out in the various young people’s religious 
societies that convened at Columbia, Mo. 
They have been prepared by the Students’ 
Religious Union, which is in touch with all 
the student religious activities. 

In accordance with the movement toward 
peace, which has been adopted by the 
churches, all organizations held special Ar- 
mistice Day programs. 

Two of the organizations discussed the 
advisability of the R. O. T. C., and the 
part it plays in furthering the idea of war. 

Posters from the National Council for 
the Prevention of War which have been 
received at the Students’ Religious Union 
office were placed in the churches. 


JOURNALISTS 


Again! 


Please Page! Heywood Broun—Don 
Marquis—F, P. A.—Gene Markey— 
Keith Preston—Ted Robinson— 


The New Student is looking for guest 
conductors. No not to lead Paul White- 
man’s jazz band or the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The New Student is 
going to run a national college colyum of 
witty and satirical paragraphs either in 
prose or verse. 

If you can lasso a swift and penetrating 
epigram as easily as you can a damsel for 
the next dance—if you can weave a rol- 
licking bit of verse as easily as you can 
weave an excuse for your last week’s cut— 
if you can string words till they glitter 
like a rope of pearls, as deftly as you can 
string your landlady along for your back 
rent—then by all means send in your con- 
tributions to the editor of your college 
paper. 

Editors of college papers are instructed 
to exercise exceptional judgment in the ac- 
ceptance of manuscripts for we are cer- 
tain the competition will be keen and our 
space limited. It is the plan of The New 
Student to allot a column to a different 
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college each week. The title of the col- 
umn will bear the name of the college 
paper whose contributions have been select- 
ed to appear. The editors of college pa- 
pers are further advised to receive only 
eontributions that are original and that 
have not appeared in print before. These 
contributions are to be sent to us in bulk 
as representing your college for appear- 
ance in our weekly journal. Our column 
measures twelve inches long by two-and-a- 
half inches wide. 

ALL EDITORS EXPECTING THEIR 
COLLEGES TO PARTICIPATE MUST 
COMMUNICATE WITH THIS OFFICE 
BEFORE DECEMBER 15th EITHER BY 
COMPLETED COLUMN MANUSCRIPT 
OR BY LETTER. 


Madhouse Blues 


From the Associated Press, London, 
comes a bit of news that will disturb all 
sensitive editors and magazine writers in 
general. The inmates of a lunatic asylum 
at Humberstone, Leicester, England, have 
actually started a magazine, which contains 
both prose and poetry and is never edited 
or censored by so-called sane outsiders. 
This desire for a house organ, unpolluted 
by logical minds, will make for a pure 
madhouse literature, and will give the 
world a magazine of unadulterated lunacy. 
This will come as a sad blow to the Dada- 
ists who have until now been the self-ap- 
pointed hierophants of “queer” literature. 
Their game is up. Or is it possible that 
the Dadasts have established a branch pub- 
lication, edited by the inmates of this lu- 
natic asylum at Humberstone? 


LABOR 


Library 


Princeton University laid claim to hav- 
ing the most complete library of books 
and pamphlets dealing with organized and 
unorgazined labor problems of any insti- 
tution in the world. The guarantee of 
John D. Rockefeller, who pledged $12.000 
a year for the development of the library 
of industrial relations, is responsible for 
the assemblage of the large amount of data 
which has been collected through several 
years of research under the direction of 
Professor Robert F. Foerster. The books 
are available to all. 


The Princeton collection requires a com- 
plete section of the university library to 
house its contents. Following Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift, President John Grier Hibben 
invited Professor Foerster of the eco- 
nomics department in Harvard University, 
to take charge of the work, and his guid- 
ance has been the main influence in assur- 
ing the success of the department. When 
Professor Foerster accepted the commission 
he was relieved of any obligations to de- 
liver lectures or to teach. 


Useful Service Rendered 


“With increased resources and improved 
control of our resources,’ Professor Foers- 
ter said, “we have been in a better 
position to give prompt and useful replies 
to numerous requests for information. 
Many requests were received, but the in- 
formation compiled was sometimes sent to 
other organizations also, when it appeared 
that they would be likely to desire it. 
Lengthy memoranda, based on a close 
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analysis of documents, were prepared on 
stock ownership and profit-sharing plans, 
pension systems, savings plans and unem- 
ployment benefits, the subjects of most fre- 
quent inquiry. 

“Other subjects were group insurance, 
suggestion systems, medical service for 
employees, mutual aid associations, co- 
operative stores, recreational activities for 
employees, house organs, safety campaigns, 
and methods of preventing unemployment. 

“In this manner the library has become 
a bureau of information for industrial or- 
ganization throughout the United States 
and the world. From time to time we have 
received visitors who have come to Prince- 
ton to see the unique collection and to 
discuss their problems on employment con- 
ditions.” 


In order to get material for the library 
circular letters are sent out to labor organ- 
izations, public utilities and manufactur- 
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“In the last two years there has been a 
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MISCELLANY 


CONFESSIONS OF A FOOTBALL SCOUT: North 
American Newspaper Alliance: Serial in big city papers. 


The author is vouched for not only by the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance, publishers of the series, but 
also by newspapers of high standing, like the New York 
World, in which it appeared. He has been connegted with 
football seventeen years, and a scout ten years. 


“Almost no one outside of the organization (which gets 
the players and gets the money and provides high salaries 
and distinguished careers for hundreds of men) sees the 
wheels go around. The old crude methods have been 
abandoned and the old crude and obvicus evils have been 
eliminated. One would have to search with a high-pow- 
ered microscope to find the slightest evidence of coarse 
professionalism. But the fact is that football rides 
through college ‘on the cushions,’ and scholarship still 
makes its uphill way. Almost no parents and few play- 
ers know or understand anything about this,” he declares. 

Again, “At the heart of it is this: the official control 
of college athletics is not the actual control. The actual 
control is the silent, anonymous, elusive unofficial con- 
trol.” 

Instances include the kidnapping and hiding of two 
promising high school men by a wealthy Eastern alum- 
nus for the summer, under guise of giving them jobs at 
his palatial summer residence; sending a player to Eu- 
rope to get him hidden from other scouts; tricking a 
vain apple-knocker of a high school kid into thinking he 
could make a silk-stocking fraternity; the raiding of 
each other by smaller schools, as well as the raid by big 
schools on the small ones; the loaning of money to play- 
ers by alumni who never insist on getting paid back; and 
endless other tricks, down to the amusing one of flatter- 
ing a yoke’s vanity by presenting him with a bright- 
buttoned suit. The coach of a small school summarizes: 
“When you get a good man, brand him, put an Oregon 
boot on him, hire him a room in the city jail, and keep 
the key.” The elaborate and specialized business system 
of the “intelligence departments” extends from the 
closest spying on unwitting high school boys to provision 
of fat jobs after graduation. 

The causes? 

“Tt seems to me that it settles down to the question 
of what the youth of America really believe in, why they 
want to go to college, what they want to do in college 
and how they expect to articulate their college exper- 
ience with their later life . . Youth in America to-day 
reflects adult standards and adult standards exalt the 
‘vo-getter’ and belittle the humanist. 

“faculties, rules committees and all the other mentors 
of football can go on forever building bulwarks against 
professionalism and alumni and undergraduates will con- 
tinue to get what they want—as long as they continue 
to want it. With the present competitive motivation of 
football they want, above all, winning teams, and as long 
as this obtains they will find ways to gloss over the busi- 
ness of hiring men and making it look respectable . . 

“Can we not trace a great deal of the responsibility 
to the secondary schools? It seems to me that, having 
these boys for four years, these educators ought to be 
able to implant in them something better than the shoddy 
standards which many of them to adopt. . 

“Let us suppose a university faculty including So- 
erates, Aristotle, Plato, St. Augustine, Erasmus, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Voltaire, Huxley, Pasteur and John 
Dewey . . . I can take all the best men away from them, 


and leave them only the scrubs. That’s the point. It’s 
the best men who fall the hardest for the football honkey 
honk. They are enterprising enough to know a winning 
line when they see it.” 


RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES, The Psychology of 
Domination and Freedom, by Herbert Adolphus Miller, 
Lippincott. 


The Editor of The New Student, having been a student 
of the author of this book, apparently concluded that it 
might make matters easier in the future if he asked the 
author himself to review the book rather than to run 
the risk of the adverse criticism that some other reviewer 
might carelessly release. 

There is one positive quality on which all may agree— 
the book is short, only two hundred pages. There may 
be some approval also in the discovery that there is 
really only one idea in the book, namely, that the same 
thing seems to be happening in all the groups considered. 
The first part of the book indulges in some more or less 
ponderous reflections on groups and methods of think- 
ing. The rest of the book is given to illustrations aimed 
at proving those reflections. There are two terms in- 
vented by the author for which he has a paternal affec- 
tion, namely, “cultocracy”* and “oppression psychosis.”* 
One of his psychological colleagues to whom he presented 
a reprint of the chapter on The Oppression Psychosis was 
so convinced of its worthlessness that he wouldn’t even 
look at it. Nevertheless, a good deal of the book stands of 
falls on its validity, though the illustrations from the 
races, nations and classes will hold some water with 
whatever explanation. 

Then there is one theory which the author thinks he 
originated, about the relation of religion and nationalism, 
by which he explains both piety and atheism as resultants 
of similar causes. 

In case no other reader of the book should discover it 
the present reviewer will reveal the secret that the author 
is trying to show that methods of dealing with immi- 
grants, for example, throw light on principles of polit- 
ical science that may even affect international relations. 
In other words, that “Americanization” is related to Ire- 
land, middle Europe, Palestine, Japan, Korea, and India; 
and that too much patriotism may be the most unpa- 
triotic practice in which a people may indulge. 

So much of the book being revealed, the reviewer feels 
convinced that he has presented a case which falls into 
his interpretation of what the movement represented by 
The New Student* stands for, and he does not feel sure 
that its readers need his doctrine, though he would like 
to have a few of them heip propagate, understandingly, 
the two new terms he has introduced. 

HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER. 


*Cultocracy is the assumption of authority by high- 
brows, by racial and group egotists. It corresponds to 
plutocracy in the field of economic exploitation, but it is 
even more self-appreciative. The Germans called it 
Kultur, we sometimes call it the mission of America, or 
the Nordics, or of Protestantism, and back it up with the 
Big Stick. 

The antithesis is the oppression psychosis, which is 
indicated by the reentment lowbrows feel when others are 
trying to put their superiority over, but it gets its fixed 
symptoms and characteristic forms in the Irish, Jews, 
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The Mausoleum 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON 


Mr. Van Loon, the author of The Story of Man- 
kind and The Story of the Bible, here writes in a 
different vein from that to which he has accustomed 
us. Because he has a peculiar knack for using pic- 
tures and symbols to give meaning to episodes in 
history, because his historical training and his wide 
travel give him perspective, and because he has 
served on Amercan college faculties, the editors of 
THE NEW STUDENT asked him to tell what he 
thought was the significance of the Football Sta- 
dium. Both the title and the content of this article 
should cause thought and discussion. 


It really is quite useless, my writing upon this 
subject. Whenever I open my mouth and say some- 
thing about football, the answering chorus is, “Oh 
well, but how could we expect a poor foreigner to 
understand our national game?” And then follows 
a Chant of Praise to the wondrous and altogether- 
marvelous erfect of the game upon our academic, 


our national and our racial life. Until I subside 
and ask whether anyone has seen “The Ten Com- 
mandments.” For somehow or other, that shoddy 
and maudlin representation of a tin Moses seems 
to bear the same relation to the true story of Exo- 
dus as modern college football has to a sound de- 
velopment of healthy sport. And whenever I con- 
template the sombre mausoleums that stand in 
Cambridge and New Haven and Princeton (and that 
some day will stand wherever three yokels are met 
together in the name of Higher Learning) I feel 
inclined to regard them as the tomb-stones under- 
neath which repose the ancient and honorable ideals 
of the free Commonwealth of Scholars. 

Mind you, I have nothing against the stadia (or 
stadiums or stadiumses, or whatever you wish to 
call them in an un-Greek age). This is a free world. 
Go ahead and build all the stadiums and _ hooch- 
factories and bawdey-houses you wish, but do not 
build them on the campus. For these temples of 
greed are erected to other Gods than those that 
ought to be worshipped within the confines of an 
honorable Republic of Letters. Wherefor, in my 
simple mind, I condemn them from now on and 
evermore. Amen. 

Of course, I know the usual answer; the cheering 
crowds, the gay sights, the strong virile he-men, 
idolizing the even stronger, more virile he-coach, 
the grand young future before the boy that makes 
the winning punt, admitted straightway to a prom- 
inent position as bond-chaser in Lee Higginson’s 
well-known counting-house. 


Suppose that al these things were true, which 
they are not, whit in God’s name have they to do 
with University life? 

The cheering crowds use the football game as an 
anaesthetic for their own vacuous boredom. They 
would rush in triple numbers to bull-fights if these 
were allowed on the northern banks of the Rio 
Grande. 

The strong, virile he-men, eleven (or a hundred 
if you count in the subs) out of four or five thou- 
sand candidates, nine times out of ten are muts 
with heavy muscles and heavy hams, cajoled into 
an academic career by the promise of certain in- 
dulgences compared to which the indulgences which 
so upset the honest soul of the Rev. Doctor Marti- 
mus Luther were innocent rain-checks. 

While they are undergoing what is commonly 
called “training” they are fed disgusting slabs of 
red beef and are therefore unable to do any work 
which requires concentrated attention such as the 
learning by heart of the table of multiplication or 
the Statute of Limitations. They are fed warmed- 
over editorials by Doc. Crane about “Jesus on the 
Bleachers” and Saint Paul on the Field of Battle, 
and this may account for the fact that they cheat 
with a sort of early-Christian simplicity which is 
almost touching. 

My career as a member of diverse faculties was 
not very long. But I have an unpleasant recollec- 
tion of valorous young Rolands being reluctantly 
removed from the rolls for cribbing in such profound 
subjects as Applied Ethics and Elementary Eco- 
nomics. 

The coaches I remember as hard-working profes- 
sionals who for all the world might have been di- 
recting a gang of stevedores or coal-heavers if fate 
had not thrown them into the easier job of bossing 
raw but willing youngsters on the banks of the 
Charles or above Cayuga’s waters. 

As for the golden future which awaited these 
Crusaders of the Gridiron, I possess no statistics 
but offhand I would say that most of them became 
in after-life exactly what they had been in college, 
rather amiable but hopelessly second-rate white col- 
lar slaves. The few “Big Bill’s” and “Old Ed’s” 
who are forever being dragged out as an example 
of what-football-will-do-for-you are not exactly the 
sort of people you would select as specimens should 
the Good Lord ever ask us for a few contributions 
to his Museum of Representative Citizens. 

Then what remains? 

A circus. 

A circus maintained by and for and of the alumni 
and their idle lady-friends. 


4 THE NEW 


That the alumnus is a thrice-cursed evil to the 
college which he left ten o: twenty years before, all 
those who have ever studiel the subject know. He 
sees the old place through ¢ haze from old jimmy- 
pipes (ten dollars at Ye Cdlege Shoppe), yodels 
the academic National Anthmm whenever he gets 
drunk at his class dinner and then decides that it 
is time to do something for “God Old Penn.” 


This “doing something for the oid place”. usually 
means doing something which givs him (the grad) 
some definite advantage or pleastre and which has 
no connection whatever with the college itself ex- 
cept that it bears the same name, live Harvard beer 
or Yale suspenders. As the diplom: upon the wall 
of his billiard-rooms shows that he has spent four 
years forgetting how to think for hinself, he easily 
believes those slogans of success whicl are provided 
unto the present generation by the eninent spirit- 
ual leaders of the local Pelman Institute. 

They all talk of red-blood and fighting-men and 
a triumphant democracy, learning to buck the Line 
of Life on the Gridiron of Youth. If you think that 
I exaggerate, read through the accumulated files of 
our October and November magazines, and if you 
are not in a hurry, wallow through this mbbish for 
a while, just to see what sticky stuff it is. 
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Of course if the alumnus asked his beloved presi- 
dent or his dear old professors about it, he would 
hear differently. But he never asks them about 
anything. He regards these good people as slightly 
imbecile and super-annuated retainers who have 
failed to make a success of things and who had 
better shut up, now that their salaries have been 
increased by ten dollars and forty-nine cents every 
term during the last five years. He tolerates them; 
but he would as lief ask their opinion upon the sub- 
ject of stock-investing as upon that of education. 
And so he goes in for football. For that, after all, 
gives him the greatest chance to splurge with his new 
car and his new wife and to go back to the dear 
old place and make a damned nuisance of himself. 

Some day we shall have a college president who 
will possess private means and a serious sense of 
his high obligations and he shall shout these things 
from the top of the nearest stadium. Then the as- 
sembled alumni, led on by the professional coaches, 
trainers, rubbers, nose-guard manufacturers and the 
sport jugglers of our esteemed newspapers shall set 
up such a howl that the Board of Trustees, regret- 
fully but firmly, shall insist upon the immediate 
resignation of their Commander-in-Chief. 

So why, I repeat it, should I try and give you my 
opinion? 


As A Great Coach Sees It 


By COACH ZUPPKE of Illinois 


The views of the man who developed “Red” 
Grange, the season’s phenomenon, and whose team 
at the time of going to press looks as if it were 
going to retain the championship of the Western 
Conference which it won last year, should be of 
general interest. 


Why Should Men Play Football? 


To learn forty-nine DON'T’s which develop 
control of self and to develop fifty-one DO’s which 
develop controlled initiative guided by the above 
forty-nine DONT’s. To learn when to express one- 
self with abandonment and to get the habit of fin- 
ishing after one has made the start. To realize as 
soon in life as possible that everything has its price. 
For example, you pay for football success by putting 
in hours of tedious work and receiving physical pun- 
ishment. 


Vital Teams and Colleges 


The team is in itself an expression of vitality and 
vigor. It thrives on the spirit of the school and 
in turn stimulates the love for a healthy physique 
and its powerful expression. We can almost feel 
sure that if a school expresses itself vigorously in 
one line it has the tendency to express itself force- 
fully in other lines. Football is really a physical 


expression guided by the mind. If thousands and 
thousands of people come to see a football game, 
sitting for hours in a continuous rain, there must 
be something to the game which is above any defini- 
tion. It means that it has so much class that it 
must represent the most vital of all expressions, 
probably the instinct of self-expression and struggle 
for existence. 


Students and Administration 


I do not believe in further standardization of eol- 
lege football administration. On the other hand, 
students at a college are only a temporary affair 
and have not had enough experience to guide a foot- 
ball team, and the team in turn does not care to 
be guided by amateur minds. The tax payer has 
just as much right to see a football game as the 
student has. The student is merely the more for- 
tunate one and should not have any more right than 
anybody else. Our state universities are maintained 
by the people of the state. If football represents 
an ideal, then it should reach as many people as 
possible. The team should be controlled by broad- 
minded men who have made a study of the pitfalls, 
evils, and benefits that attend the building of such 
an important institution as football has grown 
to. be. 

(Continued on page 12, col. 1) 
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Again I Love It; But Why? 


A Personal Confession 


By GEORGE D. PRATT, Jr. 


Last Saturday I, and some 69,999 other “nuts” 
sat through two hours of drenching, penetrating 
rain to see Harvard go down to defeat in a swim- 
ing match in the Yale Bowl. 


I didn’t mind the rain, I got all excited, in fact 
Thad ah... of a good time—and all without artifi- 
cial stimulant at that. Why, oh why? 


For two years after I graduated (1921) I tried 
rather desperately to persuade myself that the game 
of football had gone pretty well to the bow-wows, 
and, feeling as I did, for consistency’s sake, I at- 
tempted to convince myself that the sooner I drop- 
ped it in toto the better. 

Few young men who go to a large college, (or a 
small one for that matter nowdays) and who under- 
take a genuine interest in football, can escape seeing 
a bit of the inside workings of the big shows that 
are staged every Saturday. 

In the first place, the campus Athletic Associa- 
tion makes it quite plain that football is run on a 
hundred percent commercial basis. Daily conver- 
sation among players, post game and post season 
“rehashes,” and the press make no bones about the 
fact that it is professional in spirit, and carried 
on with very questionable ethics. There is no doubt, 
either, that all the hero-worship, and unreal idealism 
which surrounds the game means very little to the 
player who is going through the grind of the sea- 
son. In fact, as compared with the very, very early 
beginnings of the game, the element of “fun in the 
playing” has been almost entirely eliminated. 


Seeing these things, and feeling them rather too 
keenly as I watched various games, brought me to 
a state of mind in which I could get no kick out 
football. Instead I saw a show dominated by out- 
side brains, outside money, and infinite stage props 
and scenery. In short I saw the show from behind 
the scenes and not in front. 

The result was disastrous, simply because this 
back-door did much to destroy the halo which three 
years’ playing at school had placed on the head of 
football. 

Feeling thus, I gave up going to games. Along 
towards the end of the second year I went to a 
big game. I enjoyed it more than I had expected, but 
remorse got hold of me after the game, and told 
me that I was kidding myself into enjoying some- 
thing I really knew to be against most of my sport- 
manship ideals. 

I became sad, and swore to “lay off.” 

Too bad, or too weak, again I succumbed. And 
again, and again, I seriously considered attending 
even minor games. The Yale-Harvard game this 
year was my complete capitulation. I love it, dog- 
gone it, I love it. By why, oh why? 


There are those, and many of them, who claim 
that football develops “he-men,” that its ideals are 
America’s ideals, that it turns out fighters, that it 
inspires patriotism and loyalty, that it encourages 
fair play, and produces intelligence, co-operation, 
business qualities and goodness knows what not. 

To these claims I answer both yes and no. Most 
of them I feel are pure bunk, and far wide of the 
true cause for the popularity of football in America. 

I like football, and I delight in watching football 
games for four reasons. 

1. I know the game well enough to appreciate 
skillful playing, and skillfully trained teams. 

2. My herd instinct gets an awful lot of comfort 
from the crowd, and a crowd invariably tickles my 
sense of humor. 

38. I revel in the pure animal struggle of the 
game. The audacity of its frank brutality stirs 
something which I must own up to. 

4, I dearly love the sweet satisfaction of having 
my side win. 

I cannot believe that in my reactions to football 
I am so very different from the rest of us Amer- 
icans. Crude and unrefined we are in relation to 
our fellow beings. Materially we are hard-headed 
and scientific. For this latter reason, and for this 
reason alone football to me is the American game. 
I see no reason why we should spoil the game by 
claiming a multitude of idealistic qualities for it. 
It produces strong, healthy animals; it teaches them 
to behave automatically in a certain way, and to 
follow a set code of ethics; it greatly encourages 
that very artificial and disrupting quality known 
as competition, and it preaches blind loyalty. Both 
of these qualities lead us invariably into all kinds 
of unfortunate muddles in our life on earth. 

Not until I became quite honest with myself did 
I begin to love football—as a spectator. 

It’s hard and it’s crude, though scientifically 
skillful. The emotions I feel in watching football 
are far from helping me to do my bit as a harmoni- 
ous being on this earth. 

Football is the product of our youth as a people. 
It gives us an outlet for our animalism far less in- 
jurious than war. I need and enjoy that outlet, and 
I find football infinitely more fascinating when 
shorn of any sugar coat. 


AND IT’S NOT THE BIGGEST 


The University of Chicago has given its football 
financial estimate. Receipts will reach $500,000, 
with a possible profit of $200,000. More than 245,- 
000 fans saw the games, a record number, beating 
last year’s 222,280. 
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EDITORIAL 


American Football is more than a game, it is a major 
American invention. 

Football has enough followers, enough sport writers, 
experts, writing coaches, photographers, dopesters, alum- 
ni associations, stadium builders, and general enthusiasts 
to be followed closely and reported more thoroughly from 
day to day than The New Student could hope to report it. 

So we content ourselves with giving some articles by 
those qualified to speak on the fundamentals of the game, 
The New Student 


does not agree with all the views expressed; with some 


and on some of its general problems. 


of them it is in disagreement; but all of them are worth 


thinking about, and printed for that reason. 


Broun, dramatic critic and columnist for the 

New York World, father of Brouns I, II, and 
III, writer of sport stories (The Sun Field), and re- 
viewer of the Big Three games. 


} VERYONE knows or should know of Heywood 


Heywood Broun recently said it in his colum: 

“If anybody, centuries hence, writes a book about Amer- 
ican social life of to-day, he will have to give some ac- 
count of the great crowds which gather each year to 
watch Yale and Harvard. This psychologist of the future 
may have difficulty in explaining what it was all about, 
for conceivably there might come a day in which the su- 
preme seriousness of the affair will have slackened. 

It was extraordinary to watch 70,000, or there-abouts, 
turn out in the rain and sit through the gale and the 
torrent. I wondered just what quirk of loyalty held this 
multitude throughout the storm. It was fine football. The 
players adapted themselves to the conditions with amazing 
skill. And yet it seems likely that most of the folk in the 
wind-swept Bowl would have preferred to be elsewhere. 
But they stuck. 

The game must have become tied up in the minds of the 
many with some precious symbol. Attendance was a rite. 
To stay away would be heretical, to leave before the end 
would smack of infidelism. At the moment I can think 
of no other activity in America, religious, social or po- 
litical, which could possibly induce so large a crowd to 
endure so much suffering and discomfort. 

And I am not among those who would therefore have 
faculties legislate against the present conditions in col- 
lege football. No purpose will be served in abolishing 
this religious, patriotic or pagan festival (I can’t make 
up my mind as to the precise nature of the spirit behind 
it) until some better substitute can be found... It is ex- 
tremely useful to the world to have recurring proof that 
70,000 people can all get excited about something at the 
same time. It is fine to know that they cannot be blown 
or dampened out of their enthusiasm. 

With this much to work upon, it may be that the com- 
munity can eventually arrange to harness that heart 
power to some cause more important to the welfare of 
the world than the annual test of the relative football 
ability of Yale and Harvard. 


E believe that it was none other than the edi- 
tors of The New Student who suggested to 
Mr. Broun some of the comparisons above, 


contained in a list showing a few of the things that foot- 
ball is: 


A Battle 

A Science 

Entertainment 

A Religious Rite 

The Ritual of a Heretic-Hunting Sect 

A Gambling Hell 

A Roman Festival 

An Advertising Shell Game (designed to get endow- 
ments for the School) 

The Expression of Barbaric Civilization 

A Sport 

A Developer of Vitality 

A School for Prophets (dopesters) 

A Frankenstein (for educators, whose ‘curricula’ it 
threatens to smother) 

A Problem in High Finance 

A Political Contest (getting the players to come to our 
school) 

An Art 

A Useless Performance (according to Confucious, who 
knew without needing to see it proved in a fight, 
that one man could lick another) 

A Grave-Yard of Culture (see the article by Hendrick 
Van Loon in this number) 

The Index of Institutions of Higher Learning (ask the 
alumni) 


—all according to the viewpoint. 
is fascinating! 


No wonder the game 


Changes In The College 


The college is at best but the reflection of the society 
which created it. In earlier times it partook freely of 
the rugged American stock and embodied in its learning 
the same sturdy perseverance as the farmers and mer- 
chants did in their tasks. With the opening of the present 
century, however, a change is clearly visible in the col- 
lege and in the country. In the country there has been 
an apparent abandonment of the good things of the mind 
and a ready acceptance of the doctrine of earthly treas- 
ure. The tentacles of materialism have by imperceptible 
degrees come to encircle the nation. 

As a phase of this change, into the college inevitably 
came men who had been reared in a new code. They tend- 
ed to scoff at the intangible benefits of learning and 
study and considered executive ability and social poise 
the primary essentials to their subsequent success in our 
materialistic society. ‘In their own interest they altered 
the college. They founded social clubs, enlarged athletic 
activity, fired the publications with renewed vigor, evolved 
elaborate regulations for managerial appointments, 
stressed competition..... It was the era of organization 
and all was used as a means to an end—the training 
which might insure success in the life which they wished 
to lead. Yet the scholastic tradition was not crushed. 
Those still came who valued the age-old tradition of 
learning. For them knowledge was still the purpose for 

(Continued on page 12, col, 2) 
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Fifty Years of Battle Between 
Offense and Defense 


By PERCY D. HAUGHTON 


The greatest loss of the season was caused by the 
death of Percy Duncan Haughton, Coach of Colum- 
bia, and formerly of Harvard. The following article 
is the second chapter of his book, “Football and 
How to Watch it,’ and is reprinted by kind per- 
mission of the publishers, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

It shows the development of the game in its fun- 
damentals, sheds light on its future, and gives an 
answer to debated questions; in this way it is one 
of the best analyses of the game that have appeared. 
. Haughton’s methods at first surprised other 
teams, especially in the West. His teams used few 
varieties of play, and almost no tricks, except 
Haughton’s famous short forward pass. It soon ap- 
peared, however, that their effectiveness was due 
to an wnderstanding of fundamental principles. 
These are laid down in the book, which verifies 
some things that most college men already know, 
and answers other questio.s they are curious to 
have answered. 


That full appreciation of the tremendous develop- 
ments which have been wrought in the game may 
be realized, let us revert to the origin of football 
in this country, follow the various changes in the 
playing rules, and note their effect upon the tactics 
of the offense and defense. 

Unlike the English game which for years has 
retained its most distinctive features, American 
football has shown constant advancement in new 
directions, so that at the present time it so abounds 
with innovations and new ideas as to be fundament- 
ally different from that played in the various foot- 
ball epochs of the past. 

By far the most interesting aspect of football is 
the struggle between the offense and defense. Su- 
periority has lain first with one then with the other, 
the reasons for which we will now trace from the 
time when the game was divorced from the English 
Rugby. In the early seventies, when the game was 
played under English rules, there were fifteen play- 
ers on a side. There was no successive possession 
of the ball, no downs, no signals, no interference 
for the runner, and no penalty for failure to make 
distance. After the number of players had been 
reduced to eleven, the first American legislation 
was to allow one team possession of the ball when 
an offensive play was to be attempted, in other 
words, an organized outlet of the scrimmage. In 
this lies the backbone around which the entire body 
of American football is attached. 

Having allowed the offense possession of the ball 
a problem soon arose as to the proper method of 
preventing what was then called the “block game.” 


As there were no rules relating to the number of 
downs, or distance to be gained, it became the prac- 
tice of the offense to keep the ball continuously in 
their possession, irrespective of the distance gained 
or lost, so that even if a team was forced behind 
its own goal-line, the ball was taken out to the 
twenty-five yard line, at which point play was re- 
sumed without penalty. 

Thus, in 1881 Yale and Princeton played a 0-0 
tie, in which Princeton had possession of the ball 
during the entire first half, making a gain of only 
ten yards in forty minutes’ play. Yale started the 
second half with the ball, and never once relin- 
quished it until the game was finished. 


2. 


Tio prevent the continuance of these tactics, rules 
were adopted in 1882, the first of which declared 
that if the offense were forced over their own goal- 
line, two points should accrue to the other team. 
More important was another rule which provided 
that the offense must, in three successive rushes. 
advance the ball five yards or retreat with it ten 
yards, failing te accomplish either, the ball to be 
surrendered to the defense. Not only did these 
rules prevent the monotonous tactics of the block 
game, but they were the cause of the present-day 
five yard lines which, striping the field of play, 
have earned for it the name “gridiron.” 

This five-yard rule so weakened the offense that 
the rule makers about the same time abolished the 
English rule which forbade an offensive player to 
block opponents while in advance of the ball. Thus 
the last vestige of Rugby was cast aside, and the 
corner-stone of our present system of interference 
was laid. 

With this new agency at its command, the offense 
made great strides in strategy and tactics, and we 
find that through the adoption of signals, crude as 
they were, the defense soon crumbled before what 
were really the beginnings of an organized attack 
with the attendant importance of the quarterback 
to direct it. 

In order to bolster up the defense, an innocent 
looking rule was passed in 1888, which legalized 
tackling the runner from the waist to the knees. 
As it turned out this low tackle introduced into 
the game a defensive weapon so powerful that the 
day of individual end running and dodging was 
doomed. In its stead the offensive rush-line was 
now contracted until the men stood shoulder to 
shoulder, and the halfbacks were moved up to with- 
in four or five yards of the scrimmage line to cope 
with the quick plunges into the line that the new 
game required. 
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Thus passed the beautiful open style of running 
which is so fondly remembered by the older genera- 
tion of today; and in its place came the ugly, un- 
couth beginnings of mass play. 

Ingenious inventions at once appeared along this 
line of tactical development. Yale utilized the new 
interference idea by sending a player through the 
line in advance of the runner, commonplace now, 
but irresistible when first disclosed. Princeton, 
equally constructive, devised the play now fam- 
iliarly known as “boxing the tackle.” Simple now, 
but surprisingly formidable when first used against 
Yale in 1888. The defense soon met these innova- 
tions by placing a halfback, who before stood ten 
or fifteen yards from the scrimmage line, imme- 
diately behind each tackle, thus presenting a new 
invention called the “secondary defense,” which was 
the beginning of the co-operative relationship be- 
tween the defensive halfbacks and the line, which 
in turn accelerated the detailed development of 
position play and rush-line tactics. 

During this period the game opened with the 
time-honored “kick-off,” such as is in vogue today, 
but the rules then did not stipulate the distance 
which the ball must be kicked. This loophole was 
eventually utilized by some strategist at Princeton, 
who instead of kicking the ball well down the field 
as was the custom, merely touched it with his foot, 
thus meeting the technical requirements of the rule, 
and then passed it to another of his side for a rush. 
The formation used for this play resembled a V, 
with the runner within the wedge thus formed. Al- 
though this play was, of course, formidable, its ulti- 
mate strength was not disclosed until the opening 
of the second half of the Harvard-Yale game in 
1892. Yale had begun the game with the orthodox 
wedge play, but when Harvard’s turn came in the 
second half, instead of the players grouping near 
the ball as heretofore, the two sides of the V, in 
groups of five men, took station fifteen yards to the 
rear and well toward each sideline. One man was 
left in control of the ball, who, when all was ready, 
waved his hand and the two sections started on the 
run, so converging as to form at the time they 
reached him a perfect “flying wedge.” Meanwhile 
the ball remained upon the ground, thus preventing 
the defense from advancing beyond the restraining 
line until the last moment, when it was legally put 
into play and passed to a player within the walls 
of the V. The Yale line was naturally overwhelmed 
by the weight and speed of this play, and had not 
the runner tripped over one of his interferers at 
Yale’s twenty yard line, he would have undoubtedly 
scored a touchdown. No innovation has ever been 
devised as spectacular or sensational as this play. 
Having been perfected in secret practice it came 
as a total surprise to all except the Harvard team, 
and for years after spectators have vainly looked 
for some similar sensation. 

To this one play can be attributed all of the 
so-called “momentum-mass plays” which thereafter 
rapidly came into vogue. The new possibilities 
thus revealed soon took the form of “flying inter- 
ference” from scrimmage formation, wherein the 
majority of the offensive side started before the ball 
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was put in play to act as interference for the run- 
ner. So overwhelmingly powerful’ were these of- 
fensive principles that in 1896 the Rules Committee 
wisely abolished them entirely. 

Although stripped of its strongest weapon of at- 
tack the offense was not long in devising plays, the 
salient feature of which was hiding the runner in 
a mass of players who formed a “revolving wedge,” 
usually on tackle. The exact outlet was left to the 
judgment of the runner, who, following “the line 
of least resistance,” was often unwound into a clear 
field. In order to add more power and deception 
the offense began the withdrawal of first one and 
then several line men to re-inforce the backfield. 

The most successful offense of this type, produced 
at Pennsylvania in the early nineties, was called 
“guards back.” This system, which was the first 
of what was termed “a steam roller” attack, held 
sway over the defense with eminent success for 
several years. Harvard, however, in 1898 finally 
overeame this style of attack by adding one of their 
defensive halfbacks to the rush-line, which was thus 
able to envelop the formation before the runner 
reached the line of scrimmage. In 1900, Yale, recog- 
nizing the fundamental weakness of the guards back 
formation, modified it so that it was not vulnerable 
from the flanks, and thus came to the game the 
wonderful “tackle back” system of play. In 1901, 
Harvard, not to be outdone, added deception to the 
power of this formation, and once again the defense 
lay helpless before the grinding process of mass 
play. 

3. 


During the succeeding years, variations of this 
type of offense produced so many injuries to play- 
ers that in response to an insistent public demand 
the Rules Committee in 1906 took drastic measures 
toward cleaning house of all kinds of mass plays, 
by restricting the number and positions of such 
players as were not on the line of scrimmage when 
the ball was put in play. Not only was the offense 
thus stripped of all real rushing power, but it was 
called upon to gain ten yards in four tries as against 
the previous five yards in three tries. 

As compensation for the loss incurred two wholly 
new offensive features were by law introduced into 
the game—the forward pass and the onside kick; 
but both were surrounded by so many complicated 
restrictions that neither was seriously considered 
as an integral part of the offensive scheme. Yet 
the Committee naturally thought that the defensive 
tackles would be relieved from the weight of the 
rushing game. It so turned out, however, that the 
wing halfbacks were forced to give up their sup- 
port to the rush-line and station themselves ten 
yards to the rear in order to cover the forward pass 
zones. Taking advantage of this fact the offense 
learned, in succeeding years, that linemen could be 
utilized in assisting the runner by pulling him along 
after he had reached the line of scrimmage. Thus, 
in 1909, we find a system of mass plays as deadly 
as its predecessors. In reality, then, it was the 
“threat” of a pass which defeated the aims for 
which the forward pass was introduced. 
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However, rather than give up this salient arm 
of attack, the Committee in 1910 went to the core 
of the trouble, and prohibited any bodily assistance 
to the runner. In consequence of the check thus 
abruptly. placed on the offense, scoring through the 
medium of the rushing game was all but stopped 
and the forward pass and onside kick were of such 
a haphazard nature that although advances were 
possible in the middle portion of the field, yet the 
offense was left without the punch necessary to 
carry the ball over the goal-line. It was during 
this trying period that the offense, in dire need of 
a play which would supply this deficiency, resur- 
rected the drop kick, and made of it the prime scor- 
ing play. 

4, 


During 1910 and 1911 it was apparent the of- 
fense had been stripped of too much power, so the 
Rules Committee was once more called upon to 
réstore the proper balance to the game. Fearful of 
strengthening the rushing game directly, lest mass 
plays should again appear, they wisely directed 
their attention in 1912 towards bolstering up the 
offense through the medium of the forward pass, 
which was then made a practical weapon by remoy- 
ing the complicated restrictions which surrounded 
it, and in order that it could be used more success- 
fully as a scoring play, a zone of ten yards was 
created beyond the goal line in which a forward 
pass could legally be completed as a touchdown. 

Not only has this proved feasible, but on account 
of the constant threat of a forward pass, the sec- 
ondary defense are subtly held at arm’s length, thus 
allowing the rushing game to share again its proper 
proportion of ground gained. 

Throughout the vicissitudes of the rushing game, 
caused by the ever-changing rules, the art of kick- 
ing has always remained the back-bone of the of- 
fense. 

To be sure the rule which allowed the direct pass 
from centre to kicker naturally so reduced the pe- 
riod of time from the snap of the ball till the actual 
kick took place as to make it far more difficult for 
the defense to block both punts and drop-kicks. 
Also the methods of protecting the kicker against 
the onrush of the defensive line were vastly im- 
proved by a contraction of the offensive line, thus 
forming an impenetrable wall of players, and the 
proper utilization of the other backs in warding 
off the opposing ends and tackles. 

Still another indirect method of protecting the 
kicker lay in the adoption of “fake kicks” (a pre- 
tense of a kick developing into either a plunge, 
slant or sweep) which caused the defense to hesitate 
before committing themselves blindly towards the 
kicker’s foot. Contained in these plays were the 
beginnings of the so-called “threats” which became 
still more effective after the introduction of the 
forward pass and which today are the basis of 
holding the defense in check until the offensive 
maneuver is well under way. 

Hence, instead of the constantly recurring blocked 
kicks of the early nineties (in the Princeton-Har- 
vard game of 1895 there were eight kicks blocked 
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during. the game) only on rare occasions does a 
well-drilled team of the present day experience this 
humiliation. For example, in 1909 Yale blocked a 
punt in the Harvard game, but from that time Har- 
vard’s kicking game was so perfected that not a 
single punt was blocked in a championship contest 
until the Princeton game of 1920. 

However, in individual skill the old-timers were 
as good, if not better than the present generation. 
Such men as Moffat who punted with either foot 
and who scored several drop-kicks while on the run 
are not to be equalled today. Such kickers as Bull, 
Butterworth, Trafford, Brooke, O’Day, Kernan, 
Coy and Felton showed such marked superiority 
over their opponents that the punt was used not 
only to kick their teams out of their own territory 
but, by a continuance of the same tactics, to reach a 
point well within the opponents’ territory (some- 
times referred to as “scoring distance”) when the 
rushing game for the first time was brought into 
action. 

Those were the days when the punting duel be- 
tween two evenly-matched kickers was the outstand- 
ing feature of the game. It was not unusual for 
each team to punt eighteen to twenty times, hoping 
not only to outdistance its opponents but to cause 
a “break” by recovering a muffed punt. Many a 
championship game was won or lost on this point 
alone and as many more through the imperfect per- 
formance of the kicker. Great responsibility then 
rested upon the punter who was to a football team 
what a pitcher is to a baseball team today. 

Since the standardization of the present game, 
referred to later, there as been a decadence in the 
art of punting. This has been caused by the in- 
creased use of the forward pass which because of 
its importance has usurped the time devoted here- 
tofore to the training of punters with correspond- 
ing deterioration of effective results. To sum up, 
then: whereas punting used to be a full half of the 
offensive strength, now it represents less than one 
third of its collective power.. 

In the art of drop-kicking, however, there has 
been a distinct tendency towards increased skill. 
Although a few of the old-timers made notable re- 
cords as drop-kickers there were in later years many 
games lost for want of a reliable drop-kicker. The 
writer can well remember the games between Yale 
and Harvard in 1897 and 1899 both of which re- 
sulted in 0-0 ties, because Harvard missed easy 
chances for field goals in each game. He can also 
recall even more vividly Kennard’s goal from the 
field in the Yale-Harvard game of 1908 which was 
the only score of the game. 

As has already been stated, the rules of 1910-11, 
under which scoring by rushing was all but prohi- 
bitive, acted as an incentive to the drop-kick which 
reached its climax in the performancs of Brickley 
in 1912-18.- Although his record was extraordinary 
yet it was somewhat magnified by the fact that in 
those days the persistent use of the drop-kick as a 
means of scoring was somewhat of an innovation. 
Nowadays most teams have drop-kickers, either as 
regulars or as substitutes, all of whom are remark- 
ably consistent in their performances. 
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The drop-kick taken in conjunction with the beau- 
tiful forward passes or rushes which ensue from a 
threatened kick are today an integral part of every 
well-devised offense. 


5. 


How well the rule makers did their work in 1912 
may be better appreciated by the statement that 
with minor exceptions no changes have been neces- 
Sary since that time. The mere fact that the prin- 
cipal rules have remained unchanged has had an 
enormous effect, not only in popularizing, but also 
in standardizing the game. Whereas a dozen years 
ago the large stadia at Harvard and elsewhere were 
filled only on the occasions of championship games, 
it is a question now how to accommodate the 
enormous crowds which swarm to their fields on 
each succeeding Saturday. The increase in pop- 
ularity of the game is due to two causes. 


First, the small colleges, or those which hereto- 
fore had not been prominent in football, in many 
cases have obtained the services of a competent 
coach, so versed in the proper principles and meth- 
ods of play as to develop a team as good, and bet- 
ter than many of the so-called leading colleges. 
Thus, the mid-season games between large and small 
colleges often develop into close contests which not 
infrequently end with the defeat of the larger col- 
lege. The old days, when it was a disgrace to be 
scored upon, or even to lose a game, are gone. Ac- 
cordingly, the very evenness of the contest is pleas- 
ing to the spectators. 


Second, by far the most popular feature of to- 
day’s game is the frequency and increased skill in 
the use of the forward pass. So potent a factor is 
it that already protests are heard that it should 
be curbed in some degree. Yet, from the spectator’s 
point of view, its use has opened the game enor- 
mously. People can really see what is going on, 
and because of its long gaining qualities, it adds 
greatly to the excitement. 


6. 


The standardization of the game has given coaches 
throughout the country time to distinguish between 
sound and unsound methods of play, the result 
being that very little bad strategy is consistently 
pursued at any of the colleges. The good coaches 
are content to perfect the known qualities of offense 
and defense, rather than attempt to “upset the ap- 
ple-cart” by some untried method of attack. 

The most radical departure from the beaten path 
occurred during 1914, at Yale, when an adaptation 
of the Canadian or Rugby principle of the lateral 
pass was introduced. Until the final game was 
played, this system of attack swept the defense off 
their feet, but Harvard devised a defense wherein 
only four men were stationed on the line of scrim- 
mage, the other seven being so placed as to cope 
not only with the lateral but forward passes which 
had baffled Yale’s other opponents. In spite of suf- 
fering a 36-0 defeat, Yale on two occasions had the 
ball within Harvard’s five-yard line proving the 
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unusual ground-gaining qualities of this scheme of 
attack. 


Contributory to a better calibre of play is the 
fact that, allowing for three years of school exper- 
ience, there have been three football generations, 
all playing under the same set of rules, the result 
being that the incoming varsity players have far 
better groundwork and higher technique than ever 
before. Furthermore, the present game calls for a 
far more athletic type of player than in the old 
days, because the back-field and the ends must be 
adept in handling forward passes, and the other 
linemen are called upon to cover more territory than 
heretofore. Hence, the two-hundred pound fat boy 
is fast disappearing, and in his place appear strong, 
versatile athletes who must of all things be pos- 
sessed with that quality best described as ability to 
handle themselves with dexterity and even grace. 

Soincident with the increase in skill of coach and 
player, there has developed a competent corps of 
officials who have also greatly benefited by the con- 
tinuance of the same rules. No one factor has done 
more for the game than these fearless, fair-minded 
officials. They have imposed law and order upon 
the game, not only by virtue of their thorough know- 
ledge of the rules, but also by their dominant per- 
sonality on the field of play. 

From a scholastic view-point, a great majority 
of colleges bar from varsity athletics those students 
who are on probation, or delinquent in any of their 
duties toward the college office. Closely allied to 
this rule is the one year resident rule, which bars 
not only freshmen, but those who have transferred 
from other colleges. These rules should be adopted 
by all institutions of learning. Certain universities 
also debar those students who are enrolled in any 
of the so-called graduate departments, leaving eli- 
gible for varsity teams only sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors of the Academic Department. Many 
people are deceived by the total enrollment of a col- 
lege, as to the number of men who are actually 
eligible to represent it in athletics. Thus, Harvard 
with over 6000 students has between sixteen and 
seventeen hundred eligible for varsity teams. Yale, 
with less total enrollment, has about the same num- 
ber, while Princeton, with a much smaller body, has 
between fourteen and fifteen hundred students from 
which to choose. On the other hand, Cornell has 
over four thousand students eligible for varsity 
teams, and some of the western colleges even a 
greater number. 

Although there is no universal code of eligibility 
rules for all and a consequent inequality of stand- 
ards between various colleges, yet there is a marked 
improvement in the ethical code of athletics in all 
colleges and schools throughout the country. On 
the whole, then, although there is still a tendency at 
certain institutions of learning to capitalize foot- 
ball for commercial and publicity purposes, yet 
politically, ethically and athletically, the game is 
at present conducted upon sane and sound prin- 
ciples, destined to be maintained for many years 
to come. 
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Early Days of Intercollegiate Football 


In 1871 after football at Harvard had lain buried 
for eleven years, it came to life again in answer to 
the protest of its ardent devotees. When resur- 
rected it made its appearance as a far different 
game from the disheveled, brutalized corpse which 
the students had buried very ceremoniously in 1860. 


Considerably systematized and far more scien- 
tific, it showed promising signs of becoming a gen- 
uine game, rather than the acknowledged “fight” 
of old. 


In reviewing this early growth of intercollegiate 
football it is most important to follow closely the 
phases of the game as they developed at Harvard, 
for Harvard’s action in regard to intercollege, as 
opposed to interclass, football determined in large 
measure the character of our game today. 


A year after the resurrection of football at Har- 
vard it became a recognized institution with the 
founding of the Harvard University Football Club. 
It is extremely important to note that this was a 
Club and not a University team. It is also im- 
portant to consider the kind of men who founded 
it. On the latter—the report of graduates, The H 
Book of Harvard Athiectics* and numerous other 
sources throw mueh light. 

According to such authorities the game which 
was adopted at Harvard was what was commonly 
known as the “Boston Game.” 

For a number of years preceding the revival of 
Harvard football it had been the custom of a con- 
siderable group of young fellows (most of them at- 
tending schools in and about Boston) to meet to- 
gether on holidays, and in spare time, to play what 
we should probably call scrub football on the Boston 
Commons. These games became very frequent and 
the fellows who played being almost always the 
same, a kind of football fellowship sprang up among 
them. 

Within these “scrub” games there evolved a set of 
definite understandings, or rules which governed 
the play. At first there were merely “sides,” with 
no limit as to numbers, and no teams. Soon, how- 
ever, a limit of ten to fifteen was composed and 
adhered to. 

There was little real science as we know it today, 
and this football was played “for the pure sport of 
the game itself, and not... for the zest of pure com- 
petition, and was entirely devoid of those spec- 
tacular qualities that draw a crowd. The old game 
and the modern game in these respects stand out in 
striking contrast.” 

The old game could never “excite the intensity 
of interest that belongs to the tactics and strategy 
of team play—what is generally called the scientific 
game. It never could draw crowds of fifty to sev- 


*Unless otherwise stated, quotations are from The 
Harvard H Book, Harvard University Press, 1923, a 
valuable reference book, inasmuch as authoritative writ- 
ers give in it the full history of Harvard Athletics. 


enty thousand as happens today. Under its rules 
intercollegiate football would never have attained 
the dominating heights that it holds today. On the 
other hand I doubt if anyone would venture to say 
that football is today enjoyed as a sport by the 
players as it was in the seventies.” 

As this game on the Commons became “popular,” 
and as more and more young fellows learned it, and 
delighted in it, it was inevitable that a great num- 
ber of them, on going to Harvard, should miss the 
sport and want to have it as a college game. Thus 
it came about that practically all of the men who 
founded the H. U. F. B. C. had played together for 
a year or more on Boston Commons. It was their 
game, and it was this “Bostcn Game” that they 
brought to Harvard as football in 1872. It was en- 
tirely unique, and played nowhere else. 

The Harvard (Boston) game was based on individ- 
ual skill, and little team play was required. In 
fact it was more on a par with touch football and 
polo than the other styles of play then in vogue. 

“In the first place—the fundamental difference 
was that the Harvard rules permitted a player to 
pick up, kick, and, if chased carry throw or pass the 
ball to another player; and also to seize and hold an 
adversary to prevent his getting the ball, or, if an 
adversary held the ball, to take it from him. These 
plays, which were not permitted by the games of 
the four colleges* (which were more like soccer) 
obviously made an entirely different game...... 

“The Yale, Columbia, Princeton and Rutgers 
game was all footwork. Harvard’s game was based 
on the strategy of passing, carrying and holding.” 

The earliest intercollegiate matches in America 
were: 


Princeton vs. Rutgers 1869 
Columbia vs. Rutgers 1870 
Columbia vs. Yale 1872 


These four colleges played substantially the same 
rules. 

Although Harvard had committed itself to intra- 
mural games the desire for a tilt’ with Yale was 
strong on both sides. In December 1873 Yale called. 
a conference to draw up rules for an intercollegiate 
contest. After correspondence back and forth Har- 
vard declined to participate in the conference. This 
was due to the fundamental difference in rules, to 
the Harvard feeling that no compromise was pos- 
sible, and the reluctance of Harvard to give up its 
own game. Grant, who was president of the Har- 
vard University Football Club wrote to Yale: 

“We must either sacrifice entirely the principle 
of our game and learn a new one, or abandon all 
thought of intercollegiate matches. We ave chosen 
the latter alternative.” 

The importance of Harvard’s refusal must not be 
underestimated, for it was this decision which led 


*Yale, Princeton, Rutgers, Columbia. 
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to the arrangement of two games with McGill Uni- 
versity of Montreal for the following spring, and 
to the learning of Rugby football (which was not 
unlike the Harvard game) thus breaking the path 
which put American football on an altogether dif- 
ferent basis. 

“If Harvard had not refused it is highly improb- 
able that the modern game played today—the Amer- 
ican Rugby—would ever have been evolved. In- 
stead, all the universities, colleges, and schools to- 
day would be playing Association rules—practically 
soccer.” 

1894 was the momentous year for American foot- 
ball. In May of this year Harvard played two 
games with McGill at Cambridge, one game under 
Harvard rules and one game under Rugby rules. 
This match “led directly to the present intercol- 
legiate game.” 

It is most interesting to note that the first goal 
posts in the United States were erected for this 
game. They were put up by students at a cost 
of $2.50. 

An inkling of the friendly spirt in which the 
match was played is seen in an announcement in 
the Harvard paper, Magenta. 

“The McGill University football Club will meet 
the Harvard club on Garvis field, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the 13th and 14th, at 3 o’clock. Admis- 
sion 50 cents. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
entertainment of our visitors from Montreal.” 

The games were played as per schedule. The 
McGill Club had uniforms, but the Harvard men 
none, being forced to disport themselves in old 
clothes. 

The two clubs had planned originally to play 15 
on a team, but as four McGill men were unable to 
leave Montreal both clubs played 11 men. 

In the first game, played under Harvard rules, 
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and with a round rubber ball, the Harvard Club 
won. From the reports it' appears that the Mont- 
realers had not even taken the trouble to learn the 
game. The second game, that under Rugby rules, 
was played with a regular ‘Rugby ball, and resulted 
in a tie; Harvard having learned much about the 
game. 

In both games three periods of one-half hour 
each were played. The winning score was decided 
by the majority of goals, or, if no goals, by the ma- 
jority of touchdowns—three touchdowns equaling 
one goal. 

It was a new and rather thrilling experience for 
Harvard, so much so that another match was ar- 
ranged to be played in Montreal the fall of that 
same year. 

A gay bit of color decked the field when Harvard 
appeared this time in brilliant sweaters of magenta 
and white, bought hastily in a Montreal store. Har- 
vard won the game by three touchdowns. So intox- 
icating was this success to Harvard, and so enam- 
ored of the Rugby rules did the players become, that 
shortly afterwards a Rugby game was arranged 
with Tufts. 

Thus in the short space of two years “as a final 
consequence of Harvard’s refusing to enter the In- 
tercollegiate Association of QIUE, Rugby was 
adopted, as a compromise, as the game of the Amer- 
ican Colleges, though it later evolved, after many 
changes, into the present American Game.” 

Very shortly the first game was played with Yale. 
Rugby rules were used with minor changes as to 
the number of players, and method of score. 

In this manner the American game became estab- 
lished. By constant changes it has become entirely 
unique, highly scientific, and professional in char- 
acter. There is no doubt, however, that it is a pure 
American product in its present form. 
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The question of professionalism has, like many 
others, at least two sides, and one should be very 
careful in answering it not to give voice to intoler- 
ance. Personally, I do not believe it would be a 
good plan to “relieve needy football men from the 
necessity of earning money during the season.” At 
Illinois we do not give football scholarships nor do 
our alumni support any men. In my opinion such 
favors sould not be stimulated. 

I like the college gume because it is an amateur 
sport. It represents service above self and the 
amateur ideal is destroyed as soon as the man begins 
to ask, “What is there in it for me?” A boy should 
learn to play for the honor of the team and the 
school, and the boys do this and really play harder, 
as any coach will know, if he emphasizes the fact 
that he represents the school and that he should 
play for the honor of the school and forget himself. 


Changes In The College 
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which the college existed. They were affected but little 
by the frequent evidence that the college had entered upon 
a dual role—the schooling of men in the mundane as well 
as the scholastic sciences. 

As was inevitable this easily recognized quality of the 
college has been the subject of unending comment, mainly 
derogatory. Yet that a college made up of American 
young men should not possess the character of these men, 
but should exist independently as a composite of the very 
qualities which they lack, is an absurdity. Still this is 
the droll expectation of many. A return to the standards 
of the past century is urged. Should the country sud- 
denly renounce its materialistic code, this reversion would 
come automatically. The mundane sciences would fall 
away as they have come, and the scholastic tradition 
would rule unchallenged. But first the country must 
change. In the meantime to attempt to arrest natural 
courses is vanity. At present the country and the college 
are in the iron grip of materialism and to all appearances 
must remain so for some time to-come. Yet all things 
pass, even materialism. 

The Amherst Student 


